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SAN FRANCISCO IN 1856 AND 1907— A CONTRAST. 
[Read Before the Historical Society, June 25, 1907.] 

BY H. D. BARROWS. 

The condition of affairs in the city of San Francisco at the present 
time in many respects is similar to the situation which confronted 
the people of that city fifty-one years ago. The control of the mu- 
nicipal government at that time had fallen into the hands of thieves 
and gamblers, and, as a result, rank public thievery and corruption 
then, as in recent years, ran riot unchecked, until brought up with 
a round turn by a vigilance committee, now by drastic prose- 
cution in the courts today. The purification of the city 
government of the former period by the methods adopted 
by the better class of citizens — who were then in the majority — was 
most thorough and complete, and San Francisco thereafter, for sev- 
eral years at least, was one of the best governed cities in the United 
States, as it has been one of the worst governed prior to the great 
upheaval. Whether the present heroic efforts at purification of the 
pathetically-unfortunate but factionally-bedeviled city, by legal 
methods alone, without a resort to summary action, will be success- 
ful is a problem yet to be solved by the course of events. 

In the formation of the great vigilance committee of 1856, the peo- 
ple of San Francisco were driven by the necessities of an intolerable 
situation to exercise their inalienable right of revolution, always a 
reserved right of any community for just and adequate cause, no 
other mode of exit, of course, being possible. 

That committee has often been criticised by the thoughtless, who 
have insisted that only legal remedies should have been sought, by 
what were then and since have been called "law and order" methods, 
forgetting as these critics have done that an elaborate and cunning 
system of ballot-box stuffing had been established by corrupt city 
officials, whereby they had intrenched themselves in perpetuity in of- 
fice, thereby bringing to naught all attempts of citizens to oust the 
scoundrels and to bring about reform by legal processes. 

I have always held — and I believe posterity will so hold — that all 
legal methods being absolutely barred it was an evidence of virtue 
as well as of heroism in the people of San Francisco of that day that 
they arose in a body — as a revolutionary body, if you will — and drove 
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utterly corrupt municipal officials into the sea or out of the city and 
out of the State. 

I well recollect hearing at the time that "Ned McGowan," the 
notorious arch-leader of the gang of San Francisco "ballot-box 
stuflfers," had landed from a schooner at Santa Barbara, from whence 
he fled the country in disguise to escape the just wrath of an out- 
raged people. 

The immediate cause of the spontaneous and almost unanimous 
uprising of the citizens of San Francisco in 1856 was the assassina- 
tion by a gambler of the then fearless editor of the Bulletin news- 
paper, James King, of William, who made relentless war on the 
corrupt crew which had long held the people of the icity by the 
throat. 

Under the leadership of that wise patriot, William T. Coleman — 
benisons to his memory! — the citizens rescued the community from 
stark anarchy and after cleaning out the robber band, proceeded to 
establish, de novo, an orderly city government, meanwhile admin- 
istering justice with a constructive wisdom and moderation that have 
been the admiration of unprejudiced and impartial judges ever 
since. 

"Fort Gunnybags" was built and manned as a safeguard against 
any possible attack, either from partisans of deposed officials, or, on 
the other hand, from the state authorities. 

Governor J. Neely Johnson came down from Sacramento and he 
and his partisans made much talk about "law and order," etc., but 
fortunately he and his advisers saw that the citizens were so nearly 
unanimous in their support of the committee whose action was so 
wise and just, and so plainly in the interests of the entire community 
that he abstained from interference and the committee finally com- 
pleted its great work of rescuing the city from a gang of unconscion- 
able robbers, and of establishing, in fact, "law and order" by the only 
method that was then possible. 

The admirable record throughout, from beginning to end, of that 
notable vigilance committee of 1856 constitutes one of the brightest 
pages in the history of San Francisco. 

There was one episode connected with that dramatic uprising of 
the people of San Francisco in 1856 which deserves recounting here, 
because, if for no other reason, of the moral it teaches. 

The brutal insolence of the corrupt city officials, and especially the 
cold-blooded assassination of their brave champion, had wrought the 
citizens up to a high state of excitement. Public opinion had prac- 
tically crystallized in favor of the adoption of summary, and, if need 
be, revolutionary methods, to put an end to what had come to be an 
intolerable impasse, from which there was but one exit possible, to- 
wit, by revolution. The San Francisco Herald, edited by John Nu- 
gent, which at that time was an influential journal, and which was 
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largely used by the auctioneers and merchants as the vehicle of their 
display advertisements, came out decidedly in favor of the small 
faction headed by the governor, whose watchword was "law and 
order," although he and they and the Herald editor knew very well 
that their attitude meant aid and comfort to the enemies of purifica- 
tion of the city, because the cleansing process by that method was 
practically an impossibility. 

The people were so exasperated by this action of the Herald, and 
public indignation was so intense that the merchants and auctioneers 
as a body instantly transferred their advertisements from the Herald 
to the Alta California, and as a result the Herald came out next 
morning ensmalled and bare of advertisements ; and after a season 
ceased publication altogether ; and eventually John Nugent went east 
and it was reported, whether truly or not I do not know, that he 
died a pauper. 

Not infrequently in history have communities whose vital inter- 
ests have been assailed, shown by their drastic action that they will 
not consent to be trifled with. 

People who personally remember the stirring events of that early 
period and the admirable and very effective labors of the good cit- 
izens of San Francisco in purifying their city have wondered how the 
San Franciscans of today can tolerate the thought even of being 
governed by self-confessed felons and by a convicted mayor, who, 
behind prison bars, entirely without the sense of shame, presumes 
to exercise the functions of the high office he has disgraced ! Why 
are not the "unwhipped" scoundrels instantly kicked out of office? 
Are the citizens of San Francisco so devoid of spirit and of civic 
pride that they can tamely submit to such a state of affairs? There 
are certainly good citizens in that city today, as there were in '56. 
although they probably are not now in the majority, as they certainly 
were then. 

Are the grafters, the lawless and the vicious now in the majority, 
and do good citizens stand in fear of them? The men of heroic 
mold of half a century ago, if living today, would make short work 
of cleaning out the official criminals who disgrace their offices, and 
who are a disgrace to San Francisco and a disgrace to civilization! 

Of course, the vigilance committee of 1856 did not have to deal 
with large bodies of fighting, insolent labor unions, nor with greedy, 
corrupt and corrupting corporations, which, with their flunkies and 
newspapers of today, seem determined to undermine the very foun- 
dations of society in order to carry out their rapacious schemes. 

The world looks on with horror at the spectacle of a city stagger- 
ing to recover from the greatest double disaster of earthquake and 
conflagration that ever befell any city in all history, being badgered, 
beleaguered and bedeviled by colossal grafts, petty fights, damnable 
disturbances of public order and, last and worst of all, by insidious 
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attempts of the corporations and their allies to undo whatever has 
been done to secure justice and to put further and further off the 
hope of rescuing San Francisco from anarchy! 

Oh, the pathos, the pitifulness of the situation! and alas for the 
apparent hopelessness that overshadows the future of that unhappy 
city! 



